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MUSICAL SKETCHES.—No. Xill. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
Summary of the Musical Lectures of Dr. Crotch, 
(the third and fourth.) 


The music of Corelli and Handel.—Dr. Crotch 
considered Corelli to be the inventor of concert, 
or instrumental music, as a sep. .e style. The 
instrument for which he chiefly composed was the 
violin, on which he excelled, being reckoned the 
best performer of his time. His compositions are 
deservedly celebrated, and consist of trios, or 
sonatas, solos and concertos, &c. Dr. C. charac- 
terised his sonatas as generally original, animat- 
ed, and elegant. His celebrated violin solos he 
praised for their dignity, elegance, case, gaiety, 
and variety of style. They are generally consider- 
ed to be the most excellent of Corelli’s eomposi- 
tions: but though Dr. C. did not seem inclined to 
rank them first among his works, he allowed them 
to possess originality and merit, and peculiarly 
adapted for the exercise of the student on the vi- 
olin, well calculated to repress wandering or ex- 
travagamce, and to form a good and correct style 
in playing; and accordingly he advised every vi- 
olin student to commence his studies with Corelli’s 
solos, agreeing with Giardini, who was of opinion, 


that, if two students of equal talents were to be-~ 


gin to study the violin—one from Corelli, and 
the other from Geminiani or any other master— 
the student of Corelli would infallibiy prove to 
be the best performer- His concertos, the lecturer 
considered, as Corelli’s master pieces, original, 
dignified, and chaste, clear and rich in harmony; 
tho they possess little variety, and abound in re- 
petitions. ‘The eighth (composed for the Nativity) 
he conceived to be decidedly Corelli’s finest and 
best production; and upon the whole, he was of 
opinion that, tho Corelli way have been excelled 
by more modern composers in intricacy of har- 
mony and variety of melody, yet that he was 
still unrivalled in correct and clear bar rony, ele- 
gant modulation, and in originality and simple 
grandeur 9) style. 
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The fourth lecture of Dr. Crotch was devoted 
to an examination of the merits and characteris- 
tics ef the numerous works of G. F. ! andel, 
whom he considered as the great original of the 
English school of music. ‘To him also we were 
indebted for the invention, or at least for the in- 
troduction of the sacred oratorio into England 
where he arrived in the year 1710. No works 
have been more the subject of caprice and preju- 
dice amongst musical critics and pretended ama- 
teurs than the compositions of Handel; which, on 
the one hand, have called forth, and still continue 
to excite, the exclusive admiration of his partisans, 
and, on the other side, have had to encounter the 
total and undistinguishing contempt of the admir- 
ers of more modern music. 

———— 
General Observations on Music. 

Music is an art of very high antiquity. Altho 
its origin cannot now be traced. through the dark- 
ness and uncertainty of past ages, it is very pro- 
bable that the existence of vocal melody, at least, 
was nearly co-eval with the creation of mankind. 
Music has alwaysbeen honored with a distinguish- 
ed place among those arts which contribute to ex- 
tend and embellish the circle of innocent pleasures, 
So much was it esteemed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, that they derived it immediately from their 
divinities, while the study and practice of it were, 
for a long time, confined to their priests, who 
preserved inviolate, and consecrated to religious 
ceremonies, the music which they pretended or 
imagined that their gods had bestowed upon them. 
All innovations upon the established forms of their 
music were forbidden by law; and, consequently, 
it appears to have remained for many ages in- 
variable, until the conquerors of Egypt effected 
changes in it, as well as in the other arts of that 
country, which, from ancient prejudices, had also 
remained in their primitive rudeness. 

What were the ancient melodies and harmonies 
of the KXgyntians, it is now impossible to deter- 
mine. Andeed, the music of the ancients in general 
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is involved in such perplexity and obscurity, that 
all the efforts of industry, aided by the brilliant 
lights of learning and discernment, bave proved 
insufficient to afford a clear and satisfactory view 
of the subject. However, it appears probabic, that 
the Egyptians, at a very remote period had actu- 
ally applied the science of geometry to harmonics, 
and had ascertained the commensurable relations 
existing between different musical sounds. Far- 
ther, an Egyptian obelisk, supposed to have been 
erected at Heliopolis nearly four hundred years 
before the 'Trejan war, and which was brought to 
Rome, and placed in the Campus Martius by 
Augustus, was examined by Dr. Burney, who 
gives (in his general history of music,) an engrav- 
ing of a musical instrument sculptured upon it, 
having two strings and a neck, and resembling 
in shape the modern guitar. From this piece of 
sculpture the doctor infers, with great reason, that 
the Egyptians, at that early time, were not only 
acquainted with music, *but that they had discov- 
ered the means of extending their scale, and mul- 
tiplying the sounds of a few strings, by the most 
simple and commodious expedients.’? He remarks 
also, that he has never yet been able to discover, 
in any remains of Greek sculpture, an instrument 
furnished with a neck; and father Montfancor 
says, that, in examining the representations of 
nearly five hundred ancient lyres, harps, and 
citharas, he never met with one in which there 
was any contrivance fer shortening strings during 
the time of performance, as by a neck and finger- 
board,’ 
# 

In modern story, instances sometimes occur of 
the amazing change that has been wrought on 
the passions by the power of music. A remarkable 
relation of this kind is in prince Cantimir’s His- 
tory of the Turks, as the passage is cited in a 
translation of a late ingenous French traveller’s 
voyage into Greece: ‘Sultan Amurath, that cruel 
prince, having laid siege to Bagdad and taken it, 
gave orders for putting 30,000 Persians to death, 
notwithstanding they submitted and laid down 
their arms. Among the number of these unfortu- 
nate victims was a musician. He besought the 
officer who had the command to see the sultan’s 
orders executed, to spare him but for a moment 
while he might be permitted to speak to the em- 
peror. The officer indulged him in his intreaty; 
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and being brought before the sulian, he was pef- 
mitted to exhibit a specimen of his art. Like the 
musician in Homer, he took up a kind of psa'etry 
which resembles a lyre, and has six strings on 
each side, and accompanied it with his voice. He 
sung the taking of Bagdad, and the triumph of 
Amurath. The pathetic tones and exulting sounds 
which he drew from the instrument, joined to the 
alternate plaintiveness and boldness of his strains, 
rendered the prince unable to restrain the softer 
emotions of his soul. He even suffered him to 
proceed, until, overpowered with harmony, he 
melted into tears of pity and relented of his cruc! 
intention. In consideration of the musician’s 
abilities, he not only directed his people to spare 
those among the prisoners who yet remained alive. 
but also to give them instant liberty.’ 


[By our Letter-Box.] 
WHAT MAID WOULD NOT WISH TO BE, 
THE SOVEREIGN LADY OF 20 KNIGHTS. 
P leasant is the tale of other times—it sends my sout 
back to the ages of old—and to the days of other 
years. 
A NEW NovEL—(Continued.) 

“You judge young Margaret with too much 
asperity,”’ said madame Valere, Ellinor may have 
given improper motives for her actions—and you, 
without examining whether they are true or false, 
immediately view them through the medium she 
presents you. Learn to decide with caution on 
every character, for tho the first opinion every 
person insensibly makes on each new acquaint- 
ance may sometimes prove just: it will be oftner 
erroneous—and such as allow themselves to be 
wholly influenced by these first impressions, will 
frequently wrong a noble soul if embodied in a 
forbidding form; and yield their good thoughts to 
one whose sole merit is a deceitful exterior—nei- 
ther are manners to decide. A villain may as- 
sume the smile of benevolence, the address of hu- 
mility, and the air ofcandor. A woman, endued 
with the soul of a Portia, may from a neglected or 
improper education, wear the light levity of a 
court Cognelle. But we will renew this subject 
some other time. Whatthink you of the ladies, 
companions? 

‘*A few excepted, I do not like them---they are 
lovely it is true, but they are unadorned by mo- 
desty---their looks assured---their forms distorted 
by affected gestures---and their hearts divided be- 
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tween twenty adorers. Whilst 1 sat among them, $ 


they began comparisons of the young courtiers, 
and strait the countess’s usher joined them---and 
he fell to defamatory tales of noble lords and la- 
dies of the court---to which they listened with 
strict attention;---when the bell rung for mass. 
A friar came to inform them father Bertram would 
soon begin, ‘Would he were tongue-tied,’ cried 
they---supinely rising from their seats---*But pri- 
thee, monsieur, be careful to remember where you 
ieft off’ And so they said their prayers, and re- 
turned again to listen with avidity to an evil 
tongue---At last he was obliged to attend the coun- 
tess, and in came a pretty little page, who dis- 
tributed to all, folded billet doux, it was I think 
they called them---these were all from enamored 
knights---some sighed, and some laughed, but all 
were pleased-- and then they fell to wagering 
which was best penned, and which by the prettiest 
gentleman. They concluded all with acclamations 
on hearing the treaty of marriage was signed be- 
tween our sovereign and the British princess--- 
She and her retinue will soon set out on their way 
to France, and are to be met at Abbeville by Lew- 
is and his court, and the countess and her train 
will join the cavalcade. 

**But how is it, my mother, the countess and 
you should call each other friend?---she is unlike 
you--- I cannot discover the least trace of that 
sympathy which is the bond of friendship.” 

*Agcain Eudocia your fancy takes the lead of 
your judgment, and you pronounce at once on the 
disposition of the countess. Allow for the differ- 
ence in our rank, situation, fortune. Once, ah! how 
dear to memory that recollection, once our hearts 
were in unison--Oh Louise!chosen sister of my soul! 
I will not suppose they are not yet so--- or that 
those changes, those years wich have divided us, 
have altered aught but our exterior---Thine, yet 
attractive, has acquired even more captivating 
turns---my cheek faded by care--- and my brow 
contracted by melancholy, seems not of the same 
date.” 

Again Eudocia begged to be informed of her 
mother’s story, again she was put off to a further 
period. 

Some days had elapsed ere Eudocia ceased to 
wonder. she gradually (such ie the force of cus- 
tom) began to view with less discusi, those in- 
stances she at first disapproved—became familiar 
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with the ladies-companions—But was still too 
much the child of nature, to adopt their manners. 

The day arrived in which the countess and her 
suite were to set forward to Abbeville. Eudocia 
had wished to accompany them, but an indisposi 
tion which seized madame Valere drove every 
other idea from her mind, and left her no anxiety 
but for her recovery. ‘The countess’s physician 
and people attended her, but she was herself ob- 
liged to leave her castle at the day appointed and 
meet the illustrious bride. 

Eudocia seemed insensible to every other care, 
and watched with affectionate diligence over a 
parent so dear, so deservedly revered—her mala- 
dy gradually yielded to medicine, and her delight- 
ed daughter saw her restore! to her prayers. 

Eudoecia had now time to feel the vacuum left 
in the castle of Cognac, deserted by its luxurious 
mistress, to while away those heayy hours, she 
besought her mother to tell her those parts of her 
life she so often alluded to, and which had raised 
a curiosity painful to suppress---unable to refuse 
a request often made, and now tenderly inforced. 
madame Valere gave her the following detail:— 

[To be continued.}  OLERON, 


? MY EMMA. 
Oh the bright trembling tear that hung on her warm 
cheek, 
When my fates drove me far from my Emma’s 
fond arms; 
A last sad adieu to my hopes seemed to speak, 
And her sigh of despair told my Emma’s alarms. 





But the hour was at hand—love pleaded in vain, 
And I tore my sad heart from its treasure away: 
Oh, that hour on memory’s dear page will remain, 
Till my last vital spark shall be wrapt in decay. 
For that bright trembling tear was the pledge of her 
iove, 
And her low sigh revealed what ’twas blissful to 
know, 
But’twas bliss which afflictions too soon must remove 
And hope’s last lingering ray yield to sorrow and wo 
All enreptured with hope, when my wanderings 
were O’er, 
To the spot where I left her I eagerly sped; 
But her love-beaming smile warmed my bosom no 
more, 
And silence and glocm told—her spirit was fled. 








It was a good piece of advice given by a ser- 
geant #( law, to a counsellor, that he should not 
“shew anger bui shew cause.” 
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But scarce had it blest me for one little hour, 


Ere twas stol’n from my bosom with treacherous 


art; 


And the thorn only left in my breast to devour 
The peace of my mind and the warmth of my 


heart! 


iil. 


Oh! far better it is ne’er to taste of a bliss, 


Than to feel the sad loss ofthe one we have known: 


But the pangs of regret I feel deeply for this, 
Will soon from my bosom forever be gone! 


iV. 
For the soul of the Barn, to despair so resign’d, 
To its home in the skies is now fast drawing 
near; 


AWAAAAneenenenensenees YO Bensenee 


Where, perhaps, that most exquisite bliss it may 
find, 

Which Emma, the Rosz, could have given it 
here! 
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DELAPLAINE’S NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Of Distinguished Americans, 

We intimated in a former No. that advantageous 
offers had been made to Mr. Delaplaine by several 
influential characters of our nelchbering cities, in- 
viting him to remove his National Gallery from this 
city. We can now, we are sorry to say, confidently 
inform the public, that its anticipated removal will 
too soon be realised. An annual subscription is now 
open in the city of Washington, and signed by many 
of the first characters on behalf of themselves and 
families, for free admission for one or more years. 
This plan will doubtless succeed, and remunerate 
Mr. Delaplaine, in a small degree, for his spirited ex- 
ertions in establishing the greatest collection of the 
Jinest efforts of skill that painting ever produced in 
this country, and the most faithful resemblances of 
those distinguished men who have adorned the an- 
nals of our country. But the people of this city will 
experience a regret and disappointment which will 
not be easily obliterated from public memory, 








An Author and Posterity.---A friend of Charles | 


B. Brown, a celebrated American writer, who 
edited the American Magazine some years ago, 
advised him rather to write novels. ‘My dear sir, 
you have a fine genius---edite no more Maga- 
xines---you will never reach posterity, if you carry 
so much luggage.” 


_— 


LESLIE AND MARY, 
4 Tale.—[{ Concluded. } 


‘And believe me, my friend,’ said I, stepping 
up, and grasping him warmly by the hand, ‘be- 
lieve me,she can be the same with you. Aye, more: 
it will be a source of pride and triumph to her—it 
will call forth all the talent, energies, and fervent 
symphathies of her nature; for she will rejoice to 
prove that she loves you for yourself. There is 
in every true woman’s heart a spark of heavenly 
fire, which lies dormant in the broad daylight of 
prosperity; but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazens in the dark hour of adversity. No man 
knows what the wife of his bosom is—no man 
knows what a ministering angel she is—until he 
has gone with her through the fiery trials of this 
world,’ 





editorial, 
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There was something in the earnestness of 
manner, and the figurative style of my language, 
that caught the excited imagination of Lesli I 
knew the auditor I had to deal with; and folfow- 
ing up the impression I had made, I finished by 
persuading him to go home and unburden his sad 
heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, 
I felt some solicitude for the result. Who can 
calculate on the fortitude of one whose life has 
been a round of pleasures? Her gay spirits might 
revolt at the dark, downward path of Jow humili- 
ty, suddenly pointed out before her, and might 
cling to the sunny regions in which they had 
hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life 
is accompanied by so many galling mortifications, 
to whic er ranks, it isa stranger. In short, 
I could ect Leslie, the next morning, with- 
out trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 

‘And how did she bear it?’ 

‘Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a re- 
lief to her mind, for she threw her arms around 
my neck, and asked if this was all that had lately 
made me unhappy—but, poor girl,’ added he, 
‘she cannot realize the change we must undergo. 
She has no idea of poverty but in the abstract: she 
has only read of it in poetry, where it is allied to 
love. She feels as yet no privation: she experi- 
ences no want of accustomed conveniences or el- 
egancies. When we come practically to exper- 
ience its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty 
humiliations—then will be the real trial.’ 


‘But,’ said I, ‘now that you have got over the 
severest task, that of breaking it to her, the soon- 
er you let the world into the secret the better. 
The disclosure may be mortifying; but then it is a 
single misery, and soon over; whereas you other- 
wise suffer it, in anticipation, every hour in the 
day. It is not poverty, so much as pretence, that 
harrasses a ruined man—the struggle between a 
proud mind and an empty purse—the keeping up 
a hollow show that must soon come to an end. 
Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm 
poverty of its sharpest sting.’ On this point I 
found Leslie perfectly prepared. He had no false 
pride himself, and as to his wife, she was only 
anxious to conform to their altered fortunes, 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in the 
evening. He had disposed of his dwelling house, 
and taken a small cottage in the country, a few 
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miles from town. He had been busied all day in 
sending out furniture. The new establishment 
required few articles, and those of the simplest 
kind. All the splendid furniture of his late resi- 
dence had been sold, excepting his wife’s harp. 
That, he said, was too closely associated with 
the idea of herself; it belonged to the little 
story of their loves; for some of the sweetest mo- 
ments of their courtship were those when he 
had leaned over that instrument, and listening to 
the melting tones of her voice. [I could not but 
smile at this instance of romantic gallantry in a 
doting husband. 


He was now going out to the cottage, where 
is wife had been all day, superintending its ar- 


rangement, My feelings had become stuongly in- 
terested in the progress of his fan y, and 


as it was evening, L offered to accompany him. 





He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
and as we watked out, he fell into a fit of gloomy 
inusing. 

‘Poor Mary!” at length broke, with a heavy 
sigh, from his lips. 

‘And what of her,’ asked I, ‘has any thing hap- 
pened to her?’ 


‘What,’ said he, darting an impatient glance, 
‘is it nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation 
—to be caged in a miserable cottage—to be oblig- 
ed to toil almost in the menial concerns of her 
wretched habitation!’ 

‘Has she then repined at the change?’ 

‘Repined! she has been nothing but sweetness 
and good humor. Indeed, she seems in better 
spirits than I have ever known her; she has been 
to me all love, and tenderness, and comfort!’ 

‘Admirable girl!’ exclaimed I. ‘You call your- 
self poor, my friend; you never was so rich—you 
never knew the boundless treasures of excellence 
you possess in that woman.’ 


‘Oh, butmy friend, if this first meeting at the 
cottage were over, I think I could then be comfort- 
able. But this is her first day of real experience: 
She has been introduced into a humble dwelling— 
she has been employed all day arranging its mis- 
erable equipment--she has for the first time known 
the fatigues of domestic employment-——she has for 
the first time looked around her on ahome desti- 
tute ofevery thing elegant, and a! nosi coavenient; 
and may now be sitting down, exhausted and 
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spiritless, brooding over a prospect of future po 
verty.’ 

There was a degree of probability in this pic- 
ture that [ could not gainsay, so we walked on in 
silence. 

After turning from the main read, up a narrow 
lane, so thickly shaded by forest trees, as to give 
it a complete air of seclusion, we came in sight 
of the cottage. It was humble eaough in its ap- 
pearance for the most pastoral poet; and yet it 
had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine had over- 
run one end with a profusion of foliage; a few 
trees threw their branches gracefully over it; and 
1 observed several pots of flowers tastefully dis- 
posed about the door,and on the grass plot in front. 
A small wicket gate opened upon a footpath that 
wound through some shrubbery to the door. Jus: 
as we approached, we heard the sound of music—- 
Leslie grasped my arm; we paused and listened. 
it was Mary's voice, in a style of the most touch 
ing simplicity, singing a little air of which her 
husband was peculiar fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. He step- 
ped forward, to hear more distinctly. His step 
made a noise on the gravel walk. A bright beau- 
tiful face glanced out of the window, and vanished 
—a light footstep was heard—and Mary came 
tripping forth to meet us. She was in a pretty 
rural dress of white; a few wild flowers were 
twisted in her fine hair; a fresh bloom was on her 
cheek; her whole countenance beamed with smiles 
—I had never seen her look so lovely. 

‘My dear Ceorge,’ cried she, ‘lam so glad you 
are come; I’ve been watching and watching for 
you; and running down the lane, and looking out 
for you. I’ve set out a table under a beautiful 
tree behind the cottage; and i’ve been gathering 
some of the most delicious strawberries, for 1 
know you are fond of them—and we have such 
excellent cream—and every thing is so sweet and 
still here—Oh! said she, putting ber arm within 
his, and looking up brightly in his face, ‘Oh, we 
shall be so snug!” 

Poor Leslie was overcome—He caught her to 
his bosom—he folded his arms around her—ie 
kissed her again and again—ke could net speak, 
but the tears gushed into his eyes. And he has of- 
ten assured me, that tho the world has since gone 
prosperously with him, and his life has been a 
happy one, yet never has le experienced a mo- 
ment of such unutterable felicity. IRVING. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DRAWING ROOM. 
Extract of a letter from a lady in Washington. 


‘We were introduced to Mrs. Monroe's 
drawing room. It was immensely crowded, so 
much so, that the ladies, who were all superbly 
dressed, did not appear to much advantage. Mrs. 
Monroe is an exceedingly elegant woman; in per- 
son and manners she is very much like the ele- 
gant Mrs. W. of Boston. She was in a splendid 
lama dress, the border round the bottom embroid- 
ered with gold half a yard in depth, and thickly 
spangled—her head dress of the same, with a 
brilliant gold sprig in front. 

The grand saloon, or drawing-room is circu- 
lar; the furniture and paper, crimson and gold; 
the curtains and chairs, crimson and elegantly 
wrought in orange silk, with gilt cornice and 
fringe to cerrespond. ‘The chair frames are mas- 
sy gilt---In the centre is suspended an elegant 
chandelier.---The fire place is marble, the mantle 
supported by two figures carved. The geer bronze. 
The gilding, pier glasses, marble and gilt tables 
are correspondingly clegant. 7a 

“The next room is green and gold. The 
fourth, which is the dining room, is stone colour- 
ed paper, ornamented with silver. The four were 
opened the first levee day.” 


(From the World.) 
TO ANNA MATILDA. 


On the sea-shore with folded arms I stood, 

The sun just sinking shot a level ray, 
Luxuriant crimson glow’d upon the flood, 

And the curl’d surf was ting’d with golden spray 
Far off I faintly track’d the feath’ry sail; 

When thy sweet numbers caught my yielded ear, 
Borne on the bosom of the flutt’ring gale, 

They struck my heart—and rous’d me to a tear. 
Yet flow’d no bitter anguish from mine eye, 

A while remembrance left my wayward state: 
And the soft cadence of thy warbled sigh, 

Pour’d healing balm into the wounds of fate. 


What tho grim winter’s desolating frown, 


The wild waves’ uproar when rou gh £urus blows, 
The tangled forest, and the desart down, 


Be all the solace Della Crusca knows: 
Yet from Matilda’s pure celestial fire, 

One ruby spark shall to his gloom be given, 
Lur’d by its light,his fancy,may aspire, 

And catch a ray of bliss—a glimpse of heaven. 
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Vain in the morn of hfe, and. thougitless too, 
He rush’d impetuous as strong passion drove, 

But soon each flatt’ring prospect fied his view, 
Deceiv’d by friendship much, but more by love 


Yes, he has lov’d to transport’s dire excess, 
Has {elt the potent eye inflict the wound, 

Has felt the female voice each pulse oppress, 
And grown a breathless statue at the sound. 


But why recall the moments that are fled? 

For ever fled, like yonder sweeping blast; 
With love, each active principle is dead, 

And all, except its sad regret, is past. 
Ah! had he met thee in his happier hour, 

Ere yet he languish’d in the gripe of care, 
Thy minstrel then had fondly own’d thy pow’r, 

‘Thy minygtrel then might have escap’d despair. 
O diffrent lot! for he who daily grieves, 

Then with thy beauty blest, and gen’rous mind, 
Had not, like sallow autumn’s falling leaves, 

Been k, alas! and scatter’d in the wind. 






Haply, t roam’d for ling’ring years 
On many a rugged Alp, and foreign shore; 
He never had known the cause of all his tears, 
The cherish’d cause, that bids him, hope no more 


He would have led thee with attentive gaze, _[tire, 
Where the brown hamlet’s neighb’ring shades re- 
Have hung entranc’d upon thy living lays, 
And swept with feebler hand a kindred lyre. 


While the dear songstress had melodious stole 
O’er ev’ry sense, and charm’d each nerve to rest, 
Thy bard, in silent ecstacy of soul, 
Had strain’d the dearer woman to his breast. 


Or had she said, that War’s the worthiest grave, 
He would have felt his proud heart burn the while 
Have dar’d, perhaps, to rush among the brave, 
Have gain’d, perhaps, the glory—of a smile. 
And ’tis most true, while time’s relentless hand, 
With sickly grasp drags others to the tomb, 
The soldier scorns to wait the dull command, 
But springs impatient to a nobler doom. 


Tho on the plain he lies, outstretch’d, and pale, 
Without one friend his stedfast eyes to close, 
Yet on his honor’d corse shall many a gale, 
Waft the moist fragrance of the weeping rose. 


O’er that dread spot, the melancholy moon, 
Shall pause a while, a sadder beam to shed, 

And starry night, amidst her awful noon, 
Sprinkle light dews upon his hallow’d head. 


There too the solitary bird shall dwell 

With long-drawn melody her plaintive throat, 
While distant echo from responsive cell, 

Shall oft with fading force return the note. 


Such recompence be valor’s due alone! 

To me, no proffer’d meed must e’er belong, 
To me, who trod the vale of life unknown, 

W hose proudest boast was but an idle song. 


DELLA CRUSCA. 
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Cooke and Cooper.---During Cook’s residence in 
America, in one of his merry humors, being in 
such cases very abusive, a gentleman, a great ad- 
mirer of Cooper, undertook to praise the per- 
formance of the character of Richard 3d by the 
Jatter. Cooke denied his excellence---but his ad- 
versary in retorting upon him, said, ‘he struck 
out many beauties in the part.’ ‘Yes,’ replied 
Cooke, ‘he struck out all the beauties in it.’ 

} ——___-] 
THE WELCH COTTAGE MAID. 

Lenvy not the splendor fine 

That glitters in sir Watkyn’s hall; 
I ask not for the gems that shine . 

On lady fair at Wynnstay ball; 
I wish but for a ribbon gay, 

Which I might on a Sunday wear; 


Unseen which I might kiss and “a 
*TI'was Owen’s gift from Wrex ; 
0, Owen! I believe thee kind, 
And love is surely on thy tongue--- 
But would that [ could read thy mind, 
For hope betrays the maiden young. 
Last night I saw thee loth to part, 
I watch’d thy looks---se bright the moon--- 


And knew not but my simple heart 
Might own too much, or own too soon. 





Unhappy fate of doubtful maid! 
Her tears may fall her bosom swell, 
But even to the desert shade 
She never must her secret tell. 
And is it love, his softer mein? 
And is it love, his whisper low? 
And does he muoh, or nothing mean? 
Ah! she that loves, how can she know! 


With Owen I the dance have led, 
And then I thought that sure he seem’d 
To dance with lighter, livelier tread, 
Ob! was it so, or have I dream’d? 
To day he goes with merry glee, 
And all are going to the fair, 
0, may I by some ribbon see 
He thought of one that was not there! 
EPIGRAM. 
On a marriage between an Old Maid and a French 
Petit Mavtre. 
Tho miss—’s match is a subject of mirth 
She consider’d the matter full well, 
And wisely prefer’d leading one ape on earth 
To perhaps a whole dozen in hell. 
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Adbertisements. 
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FOR SALE, 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 


OF THE 


LITERARY AND MUSICAL 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 





Any person desirous of entering into the busi- 
ness ofan editor, will meet with a good opportu- 
nity by applying to the Proprietor or Editor of 
this paper. The difficulties always attending the 
establishing a new periodical journal, is well 
known. By the purchase, on reasonable terms, of 
the right of continuation of a paper already es- 
tablished, which daily increases its number of' sub- 
scribers, these difficulties are obviated. This Mag- 
azine has been in existence more than two years 
+-and is now known inmevery state of the Union. 
Letters, will be exhibited to persons desirous of 
purchasing, proving at once that it has more 
than doubled its patronage since January last, by 
No 


waited on—and his signature solicited—as is the 


has been 


voluntary subscriptions. person 


customary mode. Were this.course resorted to, by 
one whose capital could afford to employ a per- 
son suitable for the purpose, there is not theleast 
shadow of doubt but that the establishment, now 
offered fur sale, would become in a little time very 
respectable and extremely lucrative. The Editor 
has waded through all the troubles and expences at- 
tending its infancy, without any remuneration; and 
now, having reared it to a frofitadle age, he is at 
length reluctantly obliged, through the vicisitudes 
of fortune, to relinquish its fromising advantages to 
others whose capitals may enavle them to reap the 
fruits of his labours. 

Applications to be made either personally, or by 
post-paid letters, to the Editor, H. C. Lewis, No. 272 
Market-street, near Eighth, or to the sole proprietor, 
W. H. P. Tuckfield, Ne. 162 South Eleventh-stree® 
near Locust. 














